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REGRETS, 


Avas! my hair is turning gray, 
My limbs are growing slender ; 

I find my heart too, day by day, 
Becoming very tender ; ; 

My bosom’s lord sits on his throne 
With an unusual lightness; 

And the gay world has never shone 
With half its present brightness. 


Ah! I have been a thoughtless youth 
To sport so with affections ; 

To promise so much deathless truth, 
And break such rich connections ; 

To hurry on from fair to fair, 
From one love to another, 

And to be welcome every where— 
But only as a brother! 

I might have married years ago, 
Some fair and wealthy lady, 

But now my light is burning low, 
And life is growing shady ; 

My single friends have left my side, 

o wed their half a million, 

With some quite pretty partner bride 

To dance through life’s cotillion. 


I speak, but fair ones do not stay, 
s once they did, but shun me ; 
No eyes grow bright with melting ray, 
When resting soft upon me ; 
No bosom beats beneath its lace, 
Its gentle thoughts to smother ; 
No angel shows a troubled face 
When I address another ! 


E’en thus it is, though on my life 
I cannot guess the reason ; 

I must live on without a wife 
Through my appointed season 

In single blessedness must go 
Where they will shortly lay me 

With not a creature willing to 
Love, honor, and obey me! 
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Tuts is the title of the twentieth number of “ Harper's 
Family Library.” 
sociated with the most interesting portions of history, and 
dazzling pictures of romance. It must equally arouse the 
curiosity, awaken the fancy, and elevate the feelings. In the 
very first vow required of the aspirants to chivalry, in its 
earliest state, there is something that stirs the loftiest passions 
and ennobles the soul; and the reader, who has caught any 
of the high spirit of the ages here described, will scarcely re- 
press a thrill, as his imagination paints the proud and daring 
knight starting forth upon the arena of life, so crowded with 
the demons of rapine, murder, and oppression, and calliag 
heaven to witness that he would the truth, 
the helpless, 
What a beautiful appendage to this vow is the character 
given of the knights by Charles Nodier, for a long time after 
the first institution of chivalry. “ Simple in their clothing 
austere in their morals, humble after victory, and finn under 
misfortune.” 


James Esq ‘ 
Ismo. p. diz 


We need say little on a subject so as- 


“6 Speak: succor 


and nerer turn his back upon an enemy.” 


Events which have already elicited so many brilliant de- 
ineations from historians, poets, and writers of romances— 
which have been paraded in all the forms of truth, and de 
orated with every embellishment of fancy, now require the 
touch of a master-hand to render their details tolerable. Of 
such an one, we are pleased to state that the present treatise 
hears very satisfactory evidence. Mr. James is a writer of 
much force. He has succeeded in compressing within a 
narrow valuable information. Neither 
are his accounts huddled carelessly together as mere extracts 
from other works, but, in availing himself of preceding authors, 
he has arranged their facts with an intelligence and spirit ot 
his own, and connected them with such clear and explanatory 
sketches, as render his production a lucid, sensible, and in- 
teresting exposition of the rise, reign, and fall of chivalry, 
which even every ordinary reader should procure without 


space a mass of 


“De | 


|detay. The mind experiences no weariness in going through 
i|its pages, but is perpetually excited by a recurrence of ani- 
‘| mated scenes, expreseed in scholar-like and gentlemanly 
language, and interspersed with sentences of more than ordi- 
||nary eloquence. Perhaps, without hypercriticism, a few 
|) instances of careless inaccuracies might be pointed out in the 
jstyle ; but the whole tenor of the history is so good, and it is 
|, 80 obviously calculated to render important and_ serious sub- 
|| jects attractive to youth, and thereby to supplant mere an 
' meaning and trashy works of fiction, which too often ener 
vate their taste and bias their character, that we waive all 
minor objections, lay down our spectacles, rule, compass, 
and stop-watch, and at once recommend the work to the 
public. As the 
of proving both the sincerity and the justice of our phrase, 
we shall append several extracts. The following is a suc- 
_cinct and graphic account of the origin of the institution which 
| has exercised such an important intluence over human affairs : 


| favorable notice of the most direct method 


* Charlemagne expired like a meteor that, having broken 

| suddenly upon the night of ages, and blazed brilliantly over 
,a whole world for a brief space, fell, and left all in dark- 
| ness, even deeper than before. His dominions divided into 
i petty kingdoms—his successors waging long and inveterate 
| wars against each other—the nations he had subdued shak- 
ing off the yoke—the enemies he had conquered avenging 
| thenselves upon his descendants—the laws he had establish- 
led forgotten or annulled—the union he had cemented seatter- 
ed to the wind—in a lamentably brief space of the 
bright order which his great mind had established throughout 
|, Europe was dissolved. Each individual, who, either by corpo- 


time, 


real strength, advantageous position, wealth, or habit, could 
influence the minds of others, snatched at that portion of the 
divided empire which lay nearest to his means, and claimed 
that power as a gift which had only been intrusted as a loan 
The custom of holding lands Ly military service had con 
jdown to the French from their German ancestors, and the 
dukes, the marquises, the counts, as well as a whole herd of 
interior officers, who in tormer days had led the 


jcommanded in the provinces as servants of the crown, now 


armies, or 
arrogated to themselves hereditary nghts in the charges to 
| which they had been intrusted; and, 
soldiers to whom lands 
had been granted, instead of preserving their allegiance for 
The weak monarchs, who still retained 


in their own behalf, 
claimed the feudal service of those 


their sovereigns. 
the name of kings, engaged in ruinous wars with each other, 
and in vain attempts to repel the invasions of the Northmen 
or Normans, first tolerated these encroachments, because they 
had at the time no power of resisting, and then gradually 
recognised them as rights, upon the condition that those who 
committed them should 
acknowledge his title in preference to that of any of his com- 


assist the sovereign in bis wars, and 


peuitors 

‘Thus gradually rose the feudal system from the wrecks 
of Charlemagne’s great empire. But still all was unstable 
the limits of the different powers in the 
ull the war of Paris, the 


and unconfirmed ; 
state undecided and variable, incom 
petence of the successors of Charlemagne, and the elevation 
of Hugues Capet, the count of Paris, to the throne, showed 
the barons the power they had acquired, and crowned the 
‘feudal compact by the creation of a king title 


whose Was 


tound in it alone. | 


: 


Great confusion, however, existed still. ‘The authority of 
the sovereign extended but a few leagues round the city « 
| Paris; the the 


the wicked had no restraint imposed upon their “ee al 


Normans ravished the coast ; powerful an 


the weak were everywhere oppressed and wronged. Band 
of plunderers raged through the whole of Irance and Ger 
many, property was held by the sword, cruelty and injustice] 
reigned alone, and the whole history of that 

complete medley of massacre, bloodshed, tortur: 
misery. 


age offers a 


* Personal courage, however, had been raised to the highest || 


Valor 


Was a necessity and a habit, and Eudes and his com panions, 


pitch by the very absence of every thing like security 


Normans, would have come 
u they had but 
sessed a Homer to sing their deeds. ‘The very Normans 
jthemselves, with their wild enthusiasm and supernataral 


who defended Paris against the 


down as demigods to the present : day, pos 


CTL, and} 


| did litt! 


| daring, their poetical traditions, and magnificent superstitions, 
‘seemed to bring a new and extraordinary light into the very 
lands they desolated. The plains teemed with murder, and 
the rivers flowed with blood: but the world was weary of 
barbarity, and a re-acting spirit of order wae born from the 
very bosom of confusion. 

“It was then that some poor nobles, probably suffering 
themselves from the oppression of more powerful lords, but 
at the same time touched with sincere compassion for the 
wretchedness they saw around them, first leagued together 
with the holy purpose of redressing wrongs and defending 
the weak. They gave their hands to one another in pledge 
that they would not turn back from the work, and called upon 
The church readily 
aided it with 
prayers, and sanctioned it with a solemn blessing. Religious 
enthusiasm became added to noble indignation and charitable 
zeal; and the spirit of chivalry, like the fame struck forth 


St George to bless their righteous cause 


yielded its sanction to an institution so noble, 


from the hard steel and the dull flint, was kindled into sudden 
light by the savage cruelty of the nobles, and the heavy bar 
barity of the people.” 
. . . >. > a 
‘In France, | believe, the order first took its 
probably, the disgust felt by se Is 


and barbarous licentiousness of the times, infused that virtu 


and 


} 
at the grose 


Tint ; 


mm pure mat 
institutions of chivalry which 
the least credit to the ph 


ous severity into the 
If we 


Was in 


itself a glory. may give 


ture of the immorality and luxury of the French, as draw: 
by Abbon, in his poem on the siege of Paris, no words will 
be found sufficient to express our admiration for the men who 
first undertook to combat not only the tvranny but the vice 

of their age ; who singly went forth to war against crime, in 
and cruelty; who defied the whole world in defence 
and truth ; 
who, from the wrecks of ages, 
pires, drew out a thousand jewels to giitter in 
breast of knighthood 


gled ak me, a 


justice, 
of innocence, virtue, who stemmed the torrent of 


barberity and evil; and and 


the ruins of em 
the star that shone upon the 

“For long the christian religion had strug 
great but shaded light through the storms of dark and barba 
rous 
it; but from that moment, with a champion in the field to 
lead forth the knowledge that had been imprisoned in the 


cloister, the in!!uence of religion began to spread and increase 


ages. 


Pill chivalry arose there was nothing to uphold 


Though worldly men thereunto attached the aggrandizement 
md Knaves and villains made 
or the cloak stall 
truth itself gradually wrought 
bereat. refining, tll the 
world grew wise enough to separate the perfection of the 


of their own temporal power, 
it the 
the 
upon the hearts of men, purifying, « 


means of their avarice, of their vice 


influence of the divine 


gospel trom the weakness of its teachers, and to reject the 
: while they restrained the power of the Roman church 

“In the 
institution that man himself ever devised, 


eTrers 
mean tine chivalry stood forth the most glorious 
In its youth and 
both from 


in its simplicity, it appeared grand and beautiful, 


its own intrinsic excellence, and from its contrast with the 


things around. In its alter years it acquired pomp and 


luxury; and to pormp and luxury naturally succeeded decay 
and death : 
was a treasure of noble feelings and generous principles 


hivalry, 


but still the legacy that it left behind it to posterity 


“There cannot be a doubt that c than any 
other institution (execpt religion) aided to work out the civili 
It first taught devotion 


more 
| 
and reverence to 
uty and their 
love al the 
made wo 
It gave purity to enthusiasm, crushed 


zation of Europe 


hese weak, fair beings, who but in their be 


entleness have no defence. It first raised wre 


passions of the brute, and by dignifying woman, 
an worthy of love 
barbarous selfishness, taught the heart toexpand like a flower 
o the sunshine, beautified glory with generosity, and smooth 
He even the rugged brow of war 
‘For the mind, as far as knowledge went, chivalry itsel! 
but by its in lor the heart 
; and there! noble 
find an 
the history of modern Europe, that is not in some degreé 


le principle, which has nc 


fluence it did much 
did 
bright 


everything careely a 


feeling or » 
aspiration that we ong ourselves, or trace in 
that great and noble 
Spirit of Chivalry.” 

He briefly sums up the we tl known causes which prepar 
Europe to pour itself upon the holy land 


referrible to 
name but the 








“ Still the persecution of the christians in Palestine, and } Emmaus, approached the city of Jerusalem. At Emmaus, 
the murder and pillage of the pilgrims continued ; still the | deputies arrived from the christians of Bethlehem, praying 
indignation of Europe, fed and renewed by repeated tales of|' for immediate aid against their infidel oppressors. Tancred 
cruel barbarity committed in the Holy Lond—sufferings of, was in consequence sent forward with a hundred lances; but 
the church—insults to religion—and inerciless massacres of the tidings of a deputation from Bethlehem spread new and 








countrymen and relations ; still, also, the spirit of chivalry | strange sensations through the bosoms of the crusaders. 
was each day spreading further and rising more powerfully, || That word Bethlehem, repeated through the camp, called 
so that all was preparing for some great and general move-| up many ideas connected with that sweet religion, which, 
ment. The lightning of the crusade was in the people's) however perverted, was still the thrilling faith of every heart 
hearts, and it wanted but one electric touch to muke it flash! around. The thoughts of their proximity to the Savior’s 
| birth-place, banished sleep from every eyelid ; and before mid- 


forth upon the world.” 
night was well past, the whole host was on foot towards Jeru- 


. . * . * . *. 

“ The number of knights” (at the siege of Nice) “1s st ited) salem. It was a lovely morning, we are told, in the summer 
to have reached nearly two hundred thousand, which left a) ¢ime; and after they had wandered on for some time in the 
fair proportion of inferior soldiers. Doubtless Solimanthought’ darkness, the sun rushed into the sky with the glorious sud- 


to meet, in the immense multitude before him, a wild and un-| denness of eastern dawn, and Jerusalem lay betore their eyes, 
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{himself competent, from a mere running glance at our insti- 
‘tutions, either to comprehend their nature, or to judge of their 
jeffects, and yet observe with what an air of sober conviction 
‘he will contradict the testimony of a nation; believe that, 
|with a single effort of mind be can embrace the whole field 
jof our political and domestic economy, and the heteroge- 
— materials which constitute our population. Instead of 
dwelling for years among us, and carefully studying all the 
lene our traits of character, both individual and national, be- 
fore deciding upon a subject so vast and complicated, and 
upon experiments which only centuries can properly test, 
such an one will arrive in a packet, put up at the city-hotel, 
spend a few days in New-York, take a trip to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, and Boston; sip water at the Springs, 
snatch a glance at Niagara, lounge in the lobby of the thea- 
tres, dine with a few of the “ principal inhabitants!” and lo! 


disciplined crowd, like that of [eter the heriit; but he soon “The remembrance of all that that mighty city had be- |an octavo, political, commercial, and agricultural, describing 
found bitterly his mistake. “The crusaders receive dhimevery held; the enthusiasm of faith; the memory of dangers, and) manners, customs, and institutions, with witty disquisitions 
where with chivalric valor, repulsed him on all points, be- | ills, and fatigues, and privations endured and conquered ; the upon Americanisms, and sketches of national character, at 
came in turn the assailants, and the plain around Nice grew) fulillment of hope; the gratification of long desire; the end | which your honest Londoner, who neither knows nor cares 
one general scene of conflict. ‘Vhe charging of the cavalry, | of fear and doubt, combined in « very bosom to call up the whether New-York is in North or South America, on the 
the ringing of the lances, and the swords, upon shields and | most vivid joy. The name was echoed by a thousand | Atlantic or the Pacitie—and who would believe Sir Oracle 
corslets. the battle-cries of the christians, and the fechbir of tongues—Jerusalem! Jerusalem! Some shouted to the sky, |should he declare that the president wears a blanket and 
the Turks; the shouts, the screams, the groans, rose up, We | some knelt and prayed, some wept in silence, and some cast | feather, and tattoos his skin—will slap his ample knee, and 
are told, in a roar horrible to hear. themselves down and kissed the blessed earth. ‘AIL had shake his replenished sides with laughter, and then suffer his 

“ At length, finding that the sally he had expected was not | much ado,’ says Fuller, with his emphatic plainness, ‘to, recollections of our country to fade away dimly among con- 
made, Soliman retreated to the mountains; but it was only) manage so great a gladness.’ | tused accounts of Siberia, or of the Pacific islands, where the 
to repeat the attempt the following day. In this, although) © ‘To rejoicing, at the sight of the holy city, succeeded wrath |savages have two mouths; or Patagonia, where every man is 
the beseiged now comprehended his intention, and issued | oy seeing it in the hands of the infidels. ‘The army marched |4 monster and a cannibal, from ten to fifteen feet high. 
forth upon the christians on the one side, while he attacked | ¢yrward in haste , drove in some parties of Saracens, who had | We give below a sketch of Basil Hall, from the last num- 
them on the other, he was not more fortunate than before.) vauntingly come forth from the gates; and Jerusalem was |ber of the London Quarterly Review, though it considerably 
He was again repelled with great loss, owning his astonish-| invested on all sides. Some of the people, indeed, approach- | softens down the prominent features in the royal captain and 
ment at the lion-like courage of the christian leaders, who, | oq barefoot, in deep humiliation, and in remembrance of the | prolific writer's character, it proves that even his own coun- 
with a thousand lances, would often charge and put to fight’) sufferings of Him who had purchased salvation to a world |trymen are aware of his especial faculty of appreciating his 
twenty times the number of ‘Turkish horsemen. !' by agony and death; but the greater part of the soldiers ad-',own merits. 

“ According to a barbarous custom prevalent at that time, | vanced with purposes of wrath, and took up their various) “ That he has a keen, quick eye, voracious curiosity, rest 
and which even descended to a much later period, the erusa-|) warlike positions round about the town. The attack was, less activity, a gay temperament, and an upright, virtuous 
ders hewed off the beads of the fallen Moslems, and east} begun almost immediately after the first preparations; and jmind—no man who has perused his previous lucubrations 
many of them into the city. Others were sent to Constanti-|! Godfrey of Bouillon, Tancred the duke of Normandy, and /can doubt. That he is apt to sce one side of a thing so 
nople in token of victory; and Alexius, as a sign of grati-) Robert of Flanders, by a vigorous eflort, carried the barbicans, | vividly as to forget that there is another side at all—that his 
tude and rejoicing, instantly dispatched large presents to the) and reached the wall. A portion of this, also, was thrown |complete satisfaction with himself, and every thing about 
principal chiefs of the crusade, with great quantities of pro down with axes and picks; and several knights, mounting |him, though unaccompanied with the slightest shade otf 
visions for the army, which had long been straitened to a fear- |; by ladders to the top of the battlements, under a hail of |eynicism, is too prominent not to move, now and then, a pass- 
ful degree. ‘arrows and Greek fire, fought for some time hand to hand | ing smile; and that his sincerity cannot always excuse his dog 


« After the defeat of Soliman, the seige was pressed with! with the Turks.” matism, are facts which bis warmest admirers seem to admit 


cenewed vigor; and battering-rains, catapults, and mangonels |, ° ‘ - ‘ e . ‘ Phat he tells a story with clearness and energy, describes man- 
were plied incessantly against the walls, while moveable “ An unmense number of Saracens had betaken themselves | ners and scenery with very considerable skill and effect, seizes 


towers of wood, called betYroys, filled with armed men, were | to the temple of Soliman, as it was called, and there had pre- the strong points of a moralor political question, in general, with 
rolied close to the fortifications, for the purpose of carrying on |! pared to defend themselves to the last ; but the pursuers were | ready shrewdness, and delivers his opinions on all subjects 
the fight hand to hand with the enemy, and of endeavoring | too strong to be resisted, and nearly ten thousand men are | fairly and frankly ; writes in a manly, unaffected style, rough 
to eflect a lodgment on the battlements. {said to have fallen in that building. Those even who had | but racy ; and makes us feel throughout that we are in the 

“In the mean while, the plains around Nice offered a spec- || climbed tothe roof were sought out the next day, and several, |, hands of a practical man, clever, humorous, kind-hearted, 
tacle of the most extraordinary brilliancy. ‘The glittering | to avoid the sword, cast themselves down, and were dashed | who has read much, seen more, studied and enjoyed life in 





arms of the knights, their painted shields, and tluttering pen- | to pieces. 
nons—the embroidered banners of the barons, their splendid ||‘ Some authors mention a second massacre, and generally 
coats-of-arms and magnificent mantles—the gorgeous robes, exaggerate the butchery that was perpetrated. In regard to 
of the Latin pricsts, who were present in immense numbers, | this second massacre, there is much historical evidence to 
and the animated multitude of bowmen and foot-soldiers, || show that no such event took place; and | would tain believe 
mingled with thousands of that most beautiful of beasts, the | that it was not the case. It cannot, however, be denied, that 
horse, all spread out in the unclouded brightness of an Asiatic the most humane of the christian leaders in that age were 
sky, formed as shiuing and extraordinary a scene as the eye taught to look upon all mercy to the infidels as an injury to 
could look upon. religion; and it is beyond doubt, that after the general 
“Not frightened, however, ly the terrific splendor that | slaughter committed on the capture of Jerusalem, Godfrey de 
surrounded them, the Turks continued to defend their battle- |) Bouillon, with the other leaders and soldiers, washed away 
ments with persevering valor. Every attack of the christians | the marks of gore, cast off their armor, assumed the robe of 
was met with dauntless intrepidity, and every labored attempt || penitents, and, going to the holy sepulchre, offered up their 
to sap the wall, or its towers, was frustrated with unwearied | prayers tothe mild teacher of our beautiful religion, convine- 
assiduity. ‘Those who approached near were either slain by |! ed that they had accomplished a great and glorious work, and 
poisoned arrows, or crushed under immense stones; and the | consummated an acceptable sacrifice in the blood of the in- 
moment any one was killed at the foot of the wall, ‘it was it fidels. 
horrible to see the Turks,’ says an eye-witness, ‘seize upon |“ Such was the doctrine which, in that day, men were 
the body with iron hooks let down from above, and lifling it!) taught from their cradles: such the strange interpretation 
up through the air, stript it completely, and then east it out) put upon the gospel of peace.” 
from the city.’ Innumerable artitices were resorted to by Fragments of Voyages and Travels. By Captain Basil Hall. Three 
the assailants to force their way into the town; and none of | “vols. lino. Edinburgh. Isal 


the chiefs seem to have been more active and ingenious than |) English travellers in America form a class of authors per 
the count of ‘Toulouse, who once succeeded in undermining | fectly distinct from every other set of literati, Although 


a tower, and casting itty the ground. Betore this work was | they are, by no means, always destitute either of good feeling 
concluded, however, night had fallen over the army, and ere | or clear int lect, the manner in which their knowledge of 
the next morning the laborious activity of the ‘Turks had re-!, this country is genera!ly collected, and the mistakes, inconsis 
paired the damage which their wall had suitered.” tencies, and examples of glaring ignorance which, arranged 

We conclude with two extracts: the oue describing the) in elegant periods and printed on the tinest paper, sweil out 
crusaders’ first sight of Jerusalem, and the other the fanati- their octaves, ave naturally produced singular misconcep 


cal massacres Which succeeded the taking of that city tions respecting our character, in Great Britain, and a strong 


* Atthe end of three days, the host of the Cross was once prejudice against their tribe in this country. What an 
more in motion; and passing by Sidon, Acre, Ragnula, and ‘egregious vanity is betraved by Captain Hall, in supposing 


}a hundred spheres and shapes, a stanch and ardent lover of 
|his country, and in all respects a gentleman—are statements 
jto which, we presume, the captain’s bitterest political oppo- 
}nent would hardly refuse his imprimatur.” 
Notwithstanding the captain’s abominable book about the 
Americans, or, in his phraseology, ‘the people of the United 
States,’ we must confess he is a writer of much smoothness 
and pleasantry ; and, when his overweening self-complacency 
and rank prejudices are out of the way, we are borne along 
through his pages with very little effort or reluctance on our 
part. In justice to one who has been sadly scolded in this 
country, and to show that we bear no malice, we solicit our 
jreaders to peruse the following sketch, from the volume, the 
name of which stands at the head of this article, and if they 


do not relax the formidable frown which brings the “angry 
spot” on every American's brow at the mention of the 
iuthor’s name, they must attach more importance than we to 
his crude and illiberal opinions of us @s a nation, 

* On Sunday the captain always dines with the officers in 
the ward-room; and although ‘shore-going people’ some 
times take upon themselves to quiz these periodical, and, 
heaven knows! often formal, dinner parties, there can be no 
doubt that they do contribute, and that in a most essential 
degree, to the maintenance of strict discipline on board ship 
Indeed, | believe it ts new generally admitted, that it would 
be next Co impossible to preserve good order i a man of war, 
for any length of time, without this weekly ceremonial 
coupled, of course, with that of the officers’ dining, in tarn, 
with their captam. Tecan compare the harsh and grating 
state of affairs on board ship, when, unhappily, there exists 
bad blood between the captain and officers, to nothing so we ll 
as to an engine, amongst the machinery of which a handiul 


ot gravel has been cast Dut it may bea ke 1 how can the 
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EEE 
simple operation of dining together once or twice a week stave! 
off so great an evil ? 
‘* Suppose, in the first place, that the captain comes upon) 
deck just before noon, and, on seeing something wrong—the, 
main-yard not braced up enough, the lee foretop-gallant sheet! 
not home, or the jib not quite hoisted up; and suppose that,) 
as these are points upon which, whether whimsically or not, | 
he is very particular, he expresses himself to the officer in| 
terms rather too strong for the occasion. Without retlecting! 
upon the injustice he is guilty of, the captain may, perhaps, 
in this way be punishing a zealous and hard-working man, 
for a mere trifle, almost as severely as if he had been found 
sleeping on his watch. 
« The officer, who can say nothing, bows and submits. In 
a few minutes the sun comes to the meridian, and it is made 
twelve o'clock. The boatswain pipes to dinner, the deck is 
relieved, and the lieutenant of the forencon watch goes down 
below, in a high state of irritation with his captain, at what 
he conceives the undve severity of the reprimand. The first 
thing he does, on entering the ward-room, is to fling his hat 
the whole length of the apartment; so that, unless it be 
adroitly caught by the marine officer, who is generally play- 
ing the flute on the lockers abaft, it would stand a chance of 
going out of the stern-windows. ‘The soldier, of course, 
thus called upon to look up, stops in the middle of the second 
bar of ‘God save the king,’ or ‘ Robin Adair,’ at which he 
has been hammering, in company with the uuaster of the 
band, for the last three and says, ‘ Holla! man— 
” *§ Matter !’ * PH be shot 
if it is not enough to make a man run stark staring mad! 
* What is the watter, | ask you?’ begs the marine, preparing 
‘Why, there have | been 
working and slaving and wearing my life and soul out all 


montis, 


what's the matter cries the other. 


to recommence the eternal tune 


the forenoon, to please that ill-tempered, snappish, ill to 
please, Knob of a skipper of ours ; and what do I get? Why, 
he takes a mighty good care to shut his eyes to all the good 
a fellow does, but catches hold eagerly enough of the smallest 


Omission in his thousund-and-one whius (none of which are 
of any consequence!) in order to indulge himself in one of 
his reprimands. It’s quite clear,’ adds the officer, warmed by 
this explosion of his own passion, ‘thatthe captain has a spite 
at 


make way 


and ts determined to drive me out of the ship, t 


ine, 


for some follower of his own.’ ‘Stutl and non- 


sense ! exclaims the peace-n aking man of war; ‘the cap 


tain is the best friend you have ‘Friend! roars the other, 


I tell you what——.’ Put just at this moment the captain's 
und going up to the enraged 
to 


sir, and will be glad of 


steward enters the ward-rvom, 


officer of the forenoon watch, says mechanically him- 


The captain's compliments, 
lo which the officer replies, quite as 
But 
ve turns again to the marine, and 


* Are 


tune agai 


‘ompany to dinner 


mechanically—* My compliments, and Vil wait on hin 


; the door ia shut, | 


as soon ua 
ys—' lm deucedly sorry, now, that | did not refuse 
the soldier, re lap ing’ into his loyal nN 


vou?! 
By and | 


laced on the table ; 


say 
ward-room din 
Roast beet; 


his sent for, as usual 


. however, comes two o'clock ; the 


ner is | the drum beats the 


the officer of the forenoon wat fo re 


’ ' 


strut 
tows 


course, after 


‘full 


lieve his messmate on deck ; and, in du 
the 


in 


upon sta 
un see 


the « 


nursing hi 
hurt, he ts told that 


anges 
In 


winted seat, 


inner is ready in in Lae 


marches, according! nd there takes his ay 
} 


ha anaes teal he 


7 
i 
i 


wile the 


doggedly as ut | to the chair pea-soup is 


discussed in pretty solemn silence ; but 


in says to his of 


and | have a gl 


il words, 


under adjustment, the capt 
Come, Mr. Haultight, shall! 
What shall it be ! 


single glass of sherry 


you 
By these tew magi and in thi 
for ever r, all the 
rds, 


the 


is forgotten imi eve 
previous irritation. iis not by the 


f saying them, that 


Ww SO THUCH a5 


tone and manner o iptain makes the 
ficer feel how anxiou 
restored, or that he reg 
the officer be not one of those pig 


lows, upon Whom all sense of kind: 


+} 


rhe 


i? = And there, 


bottle, and tilling his g 


wn all pre 
li the superior is sup 
! 


tnagtihed, 


The above example is one in wl 
' 


posed tv 


th 


to have been in the wrong; but, as ma 


e opposite case will often happen likewise have seen an 
officer go on, for several days together, purpose ly teasing his 


captain, but all the time taking the 
Who, Li 


with command of any kind, whether afloat or on s 


tfrreatest possible care to 


keep within the law ty that has had to do 


Ask, 
fore, in 


the navy or in the nursery, has not felt the provocation ot 


> 


this petty hostility Formy part, | can compare it to nothing 


but the stinging of a musketoe, which you spend half the 


your! 


that he is| 


‘night in trying to catch, losing your rest and your temper to|/he was the play-fellow of his youth, his companion and con 


no purpose, owing to the dexterity of your antagonist, who thus 
shows that, though he be small, be is far from insignificant. 
But if, while this sort of snapping and snarling is going on 
Sunday comes about, all is settled. On this day the captain 
invariably dines in the ward-room ; and when once there, he 
is received, as a matter of course, with attention by all—Mr. 
Musketoe inclusive. 
casions, to unbend a little of the straight-lacedness of our dis- 


It is the general custom, on these oc- 


| cipline, so that a kind of regulated, starched familiarity ts 


permitted to appear above the surface. ‘This the captain 


rather encourages, though, of course, in a cautious way, but 


; more than he ever pernuts himself to allow at his own table 


During dinner all the officers drink wine with their guest ; 
and when this office of hospitality is periormed by the tor 
menting officer, above alluded to, the captain, if he be a man 
of sense, will not fail to play off a little of his agreeableness 
upon the person who has been buzzing round hin during the 
preceding week. By this means, or some one of the num 
berless lithe devices which people who are met together pro- 
tessedly to be social, always know how to hit upon, all such 


Without 


some safety valve of this Kind to the high pressure of naval 


sores as this, and many others, may be wiped off. 


’ 
WW so CNorlous alu Coll 


ill 


disc ipline, | really do hot Know 

cated a contrivance could go on at 

Priv 
Due 
P t 


and Lea 
N apoleon has supplied the world with themes of 


‘ ey 
revlection 
Phere ts about lus 


detail 


which are yet far trom being exhausted 


ing s a 


history, even in its most untmpertant and tri 
j 


romantic, we may adda thrilling interest and curtosity, which 


seem to have been rendered only more restless and intense b 
the atten pts that have | As he 

was no ordinary character, he cannet be compared with com 
kven the standards 


W hat 


wen made to gratify them 


mon men, or estimated by common rule 


ot moral right are relative, and sometimes arbitrary 


+ would be atrocious mn a private individual, cannot be so « 


sidered in the euiperor of b rance, or at least aust be regarded 


trom a dijlerent port of view, and with different pring ipiles 


It is this peculiar situation which Napoleon holds relatis 


to his fellow-men, that renders an unpartial biegr 


1 he 


craw a picture of hi 


difficult, almost lapossibie cnemy can, by the 
, and without violoting 
miust nla hic 
ul justice, tind, in almy 


sand 


ter of a mortal 


ophistr 


from which the soul rror, While a fre 


tevery th 


] 
ali 


with eqe 


the materials ol ure Virtue west too vast to b 


reconciled with te « Itis quite f 


ibie tor the crt the present day to assert t 


posterity can furnish for him a 
We dee 
phy, accurate in every respect will probably neve 
erent to us that there will 


dis prtssiouate 


u this little better than a plausible error 


sd Wis equally ap; ne 
one better than that from the pen of Scott 


hit 


duced, as a whole 


the darkened 


I str 


novelist and poet has occasionally 


i rue, 


sparit: rather national {lea 


too pur 
ol 


pages Wilh a 


Lunghsh lecunug, an i 


ha 


looks through the uvecium 


} W 
aneliort whieu 


no idea that he 


titer impartiality Wita evident proves 


partial. Yet we have has wiltully mis-s 


iy facts—nor betrayed any bias against hin as 


would have been the enthusiasm of a b renchman 


is subver ith as would have been 


Neither is it pre 
Naj 


—Oor ave of tr 


talent in alinost any other writer 


| time will eradieats part fee dbig respectiig 


ore than it will wearaway tus 


Future biographers will 


i desire to draw him either good 


of information, and fewer witness 


nistakes, and depe ndent tor their knowl 


rks now condemned tor the zeal of trie: 


ofenmity. If it were possible to cony 


yect of these mer 


DOS, CO} wed exact 


litv, there would be the same cont ict 


prejudi ! 
ising the d 


shi th 


ne outery by persons whos 


ipucitate them for criti 
thers, 

Another charge against Bourrienne is of an ¢ 
Ble tor talse 
tracy of his statements, except 


ulnor consideration, is, we believe, generally « 


texture is censured, not issertions 
upon several pow 
mnnceded 

ving availed himself of his intiinacy with Napoleon t 
» hun narrowly, and for having given the results of hi 
We 


munication from an esteemed correspondent 


obser 
now belore 
vy 


ibservations to the world have us a com 


eclaring 
uo very particular terms, his disappr bation of the secretary 


who, he says “was boundts N 


in 


apoleon by the strongest ties ; 


sy his friend's 


r 


ipere 
exertions he was recalled from exile, and by his master’s in- 
It 


isto such persons that we are to look for accounts of Napo 


fidant when general, consul, and « T 


terest, fortune’s ragged path was smoothed before him 


leon’s private character; and, in giving to the world and to 
posterity their opinions of a man who will never be forgotten, 
and should raise them 
lo draw 


the responsibility of their task is great 
above the weakness of either gratitude or of malice 
a veil over the faults of a friend in the conversations of social 
life, is a duty as graceful and noble as it is necessary; but 
with these considerations the author of memoirs has nothing 
todo. He is then elevated tothe station of a judge, where it 


The 


ible manner—abound in the most 


would be cruninal to let his feelings counteract the truth 


details are written in an 
md ck 
Lhe 1 
by themselves, amply compensate the 


le 


titerestiig anecdotes 


scriptions, and will be perused 


with general avidity eyuent skete ves of men well 


known to fame, will 
in which the work i 


reputation of the pub 


reader, and the neat and elegant st 


printed, detracts in nothing from the 
We sl 


» 
lishers ould have given it a more circumstantial no 


rethe British public 


the 


snd many 
Ot the 


lictang several 


tice, but 1 has been long betfo 


extracts have found their way aer water 


counter statements which have appear yntr 


of the details, we know nothing, and shall not therefore sy ak, 
though, perhaps, that ts an imesuflicient apol 
land ck 


ogy for remain 


ata tune whea by every 


thing 


ing silent, re wo 


! | 


may 


Crpeb tate lis 


u ind wi viewed wit! 


pou ever 


» reading 
Or 
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und is em 

otal ab 
and a 
make,” a 


iow-creatures 


te 
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- ca > omnes a" of society, without any discrimination of character, educa- BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
——— a a ___. | tion or talents. Atone time he might be observed stealing’ 
a. aa E LITTLE GENIUS into the obseure and gloomy dungeon of the convict con- | To the Eaiors of the New-York Mirror 
No. 112 demned to death, and pouring balm into his bruised and — ; 
GerNTLEMEN—May I request you will add the subjoined 


“ [r sometimes happens,” said the Genius, “that they who) aching spirit ; at another he penetrated into the dwellings of 
preach the purest doctrines to others, practise the most evil) the great, instructed them in virtue, and kindly assisted the 
deeds themselves. You may scarcely estimate the wicked-| mother in the education of her children, and the management 
ness done in the world by men who call themselves good ;! of her servants ; and if the numerous societies to which he. 
destitute of any standard of nobleness, generosity, and real) belonged were poor, and weary with labor, he animated their 


» | ° ° . * 
virtue in their own bosoms, they ascertain precisely how far minds with essays and discourses, and went abroad himself 
to seek donations from the rich, and even the smallest mite— 


they can avail themselves of the misfortunes of others for 
their own profit, take advantage of their ignorance, or prac-| or, as he te rined it, the “ widow's mite”—from the needy. 
tise upon them actual fraud, without being exposed to the! “Surely,” said I, “this is a good man.” 
power of the law. They are honest only when they cannot “Observe in silence,” said the Genius. 
be otherwise without danger.”’ | full of deception. The longer you live in it the more you 
“It is strange that this can be," said I, “in a society like) will distrust it.” 
ours. For, even when the vengeance of the law sleeps, pub-| There was a change in the glass. I beheld a street crowded 
lic opinion is awake, and sets a mark upon the nialefactor! with low, narrow, dilapidated wooden buildings. Families 
more disgraceful than the brand which it was once the custom! were huddled together—the pure and the impure—the gentle 
to inflict upon the forehead.” land the rude—necessity cannot choose her companions. 
“Tush, Master Student,” cried the Genius, “thou little! Among them, by the aid of the Little Genius, I could detect 
knowest the ways of the world. ‘The insignificant wretch! a hundred poor honest women, struggling night and day to ea : 
who, ensnared through ignorance, and driven on by despera-| obtain a wretched living. ‘They were employed in a large | brated Componte, Was equally fascinated in the same manner 
tion, violates the written statute to procure him a loaf of) factory, where, from sunrise to sunset, without recreation, Phe compositions of this extraordinary man are described as 
bread, is dragged by rough hands to the bar of his country,' without exercise, without hope, they toiled. Some had aged abounding - charming melodies ; and presenting striking 
tried and condemned with the pomp and ceremony of justice, | parents, others children dependent upon their exertions for a combinations of profound skill and bold originality. Portia 
imimured in a dungeon, or forced to labor like a beast be-, livelihood ; yet the reward of their weary and sickening labor SKETCH OF NICHOLAS PAGANDG. 


| 2 
neath the rod of a master. Even should he escape, through, was scarcely sufficient to supply a single person with food 


and recently written biography of the greatest violinist in the 
world to that of Mozart, published in a late number of your 
paper? The musical works of gifted composers are now 
coming into the notice of large classes of society in Ame- 
rica who, a few years ago, scarcely dreamed of their exis- 
tence; and the curiosity of many persons is, consequently, 
awakened respecting the circumstances of their lives and 
characters, The difficulty of obtaining in this country origi 
“ The world is' 24! and authentic lives of those distinguished authors who 
have dazzled the lovers of the art in Europe, form my apology 
for compiling, instead of attempting any sketch of my own, 
which would only be new as it wandered from the facts here 
laid down. The sketch, however, which I send you, I believe 
does net contain the fact, that when the subject of the memoir 
becasne acquainted with Rossini, the latter was so captivated 
with his talent, that for six months he devoted himself excla- 
sively to the study of the violin; and Myerbeer, the cele- 


. : Compiled for the Mirror 
merey or accident, or after the law has exhausted its energies! alone. compiled for the Mirre 


upon its miserable, defenceless, and degraded victim, public | “You are aware,” said my companion, “that in your 
opinion pursues hin with an ever-watchtul and unrelenting happy country the most miserable class is composed of fe- 
hate. No matter by what awful train of horrors, or by what | males. ‘The friendless, dependent, and virtuous women 
irresistible strength of temptation, he may have been plunged, Who throng to your cities in search of occupation, are forced 
into momentary guilt, his friends and happy fellow-creatures, into the most incessant work, with the least compensation 
shrink from him as from contamination. It is before such | Even these poverty-stricken children of sorrow are compara- had he attained his eighth year, when his progress appeared 
that the law, too often favoring crimes of great magnitude, | tively lucky in having obtained their ill-paid employment. almost miraculous. At this period he already performed 
parades its majesty, wisdom, and power; and upon whom pub- | Should they dare to abandon it, they perhops might be three times each week in the choir of the church, and occa 
lic opinion stamps a stain as indelible as that fixed on the| unable to procure any other. They are, therefore, in all sionally at private concerts. He also paid frequent visits to 
brow of the first murderer by his offended Creator. So the but the name, the absolute slaves of him—the honest, in- his countryman, Francesco Gnecco, a musical composer, 
hypocritical monk thunders the anathemas of the church dustrious, and eloquent individual, whose loud and active whose operas had been successfully received at many of the 
against some ignorant and trembling wretch, who contesses | support of the principles of virtue you have so freely adinired theatres of Italy, and whose influence over the youthful artist 
that he has indulged the trivial pleasures, or dismisses him with, aid praised. He himeelf has accumulated vast and annually had doubtless some share in the development of his early 
pious counsels and haughty threats, and then hastens to the! increasing riches. Even out of the toil of these women he talent. Soon afterwards Paganini essayed his powers of com- 
voluptuous joys of his secluded banquct, to riot inthe forbidden bas accumulated it. The slightest touch of real charity— position. Even before this period, under the direction of his 
luxuries of wealth. Public opinion, like the law, frequently over- | the remotest approach to a conception of true religion, would father, he had already written a sonata, which, however, was 
looks the most powerful villains. ‘The artful swindler, who has induce bim to employ them on such terms as, without any lost amongst other compositions of his childhood. At the 
age of nine years, he for the first time performed in public at 


kept clear of the statutes, who has amassed wealth and displays! sensible diminution of his own overflowing coffers, would 
” | the grand theatre of his native city, in which Marchesi, the 


Nicuoias PaGantnt was born at Genoa on the eighteenth 
of February, 1754. His father, who followed the occupation 
of a commercial traveller, was passionately fond of music, 
and could himself perform on the mandolin with sufficient 
skill to initiatehis son inte the rudiments of the art. Scarcely 


splendor, however he may be regarded with silent disappro-| give them peace and happiness. 
’ 2 r ppro-; £ 


bation by the really virtuous, who understand his character,|) “ And be will not, certainly, refuse so easy and delightful, £reatest singer of his day, had recentiy arrived with the cele 
may always gather about him a circle of obsequious syco-| a duty,” said I. brated Madame Albertinotti. The former requested Paga- 
phants, eager to soften his baseness into prudence, and ex-||  “ Look again,” said the Genius. nini’s father to allow the child te perform at a representation 

for his benefit, and, in return, promised the addition of his 


aggerate his servility into benevolence and virtue. By these || There had been aslight change in his business, by which 
means, instead of himself fearing either law or public opi-| his next year's income was to be several hundred dollars less 


nion, he too often becomes the maker or expounder of the | than he expected. Ele was sitting in a comfortable apartment, 


talents to the attraction of the first concert to be given by the 
young violinist. On both these occasions Paganini played his 


one, or the controller of the other.” jw ith trouble in his countenance. He arose, ever and anon, Yériations of the republican air, La Carmagnola, and was 
“ And yet,” said I, “these hypocrites must be rare, for 1)/and walked hastily to and fro, absorbed in deep reflection rewarded with the enthusiastic plaudits of Marchesi and the 
have never met them.” | The wealthiest men sometimes suffer a trifling pecuniary audience, who in the infant candidate for their favor had 


judgment enough to discern one of the future glories of Italy 


“It is even because of their hypocrisy that, when you meet, loss to ruffle their temper, and even to affect their peace of 
that land of poetry, of music, and of song. 


them, you know them not, and therefore are they more detes-; mind. At length bis face lighted up with an expression of | 
table than the open criminal. The latter stands before the| pleasure, as if he had suddenly conceived an idea which was | Incapable of longer guiding with advantage the studies o! 
world in naked depravity. ‘The other comes disguised in the! to extricate him from his dilemma; he partook of the wine |young Paganini, his father placed him under the direction of 
form to which, of all others, the youthful and the good yield) which stood on his massive and carved table, and then wrote | Costa, the first violinist of Genoa, who in the space of six 
implicit confidence and admiration—even that of religion and) directions to his agent to cut down the salaries of his work- months gave his pupil about thirty lessons. The latter, how 
virtue. In these unsettled times, when the precepts which, | ing women, that the deficiency in his profits might be thus ever, was unable to forin himself to the method of his new 
in their purity, support and cheer all classes, have been rude-| supplied. master, for whose attention he felt grateful, but from whose 
ly attacked by the aid of learning and talent, it becomes ne-| 1 was about to exclaim at his cruel avarice and selfishness genius his own was essentially different. Accordingly, the 
cessary to separate the false from the true di iples, to expose| when I was interrupted by another change in the mirror, father determined to confide his son to the care of the cele- 
the Judas who would kiss only to Betray his master. ‘That! which discovered the hard and tyrannical master, with a paper brated composer Rolla, then living at Parma. At the moment 
they who regard the letter, but despise the spirit of the com-| in his hand, and words of meekness and benevolence on his of their arrival, Rolla being contined to his bed by severe in 
mandinent, may lose at least the influence of their ¢ xample. | lips, going around among his fellow-citizens, seeking dona- disposition, the visiters were ushered into an adjoining apart 
But see, the mirror has spread itself out before us, and the, tions for a charitable society, and distribating works upon, ment. Near a violin, placed on the table, lay the composer's 
F. latest musical work. Ata look from his father, Paganini 
seized the instrument, and @ rista executed with the utmost 
recabarcsdan precision a new concerto of Rolla; who, in the excess of his 

There is a fine piece of irony preserved in Aubus Grallius.” amazement, forgetting his illness, raised himself upright in 


shadows are clearing rapidly away.” virtue 
* Even thus,” said 1, “ have I beheld the masses of rolling —_ 
clouds melt from the azure face of heaven; and now its lucid | 


surface is clear, and within | behold the likeness of one of the ; 
When Alexander gave himself out to be the son of Jupiter, fis bed, and eage rly demanded to be made sequainted with 


best of men.” 
| Olympias, his mother, wrote to him as follows :—' My dear’ the skilful professor to whom he was indebted for so agreeable 


* And on what grounds dust thou award to him that eavia-| . 
ble superiority 2” son, | must entreat your silence; do not render we inimical’ surprise. “’'Tis a child,” was the reply. To convince 


“The best of all grounds,” answered 1; “his actions,| im the eyes of Juno by your insinuations. You may bring) himself of the truth of the assertion, the maeséro, regardless 
Even now he is engaged in the most sacred duties which 08 my head the greatest possible calamity, by declaring that of the consequences, rushed from the apartment, and, unable 
| you look upon me as the rival of that goddess to doubt the testimony of his own eves and ears—“ I can 
naam | teach you nothing,” said he, when he had heard the request 


can employ the talents of a good man." 
The worthy individual justified my encomiums by his|| 


marked perseverance in the cause of humanity. He labored CONVENTS | of Paganini’s father, “ you must address yourself to Paer, for 
day and night with his tongue and his pen to pro.wote tem-| Fuller in his * Holy War” says, “ that convents and other | with me you would but lose your time.” 
perance, huowledge, and morality. He went forth with an hives for drones, were said to have got their best living by the | Paér, who was at that time director of the controversy 3! 


vauring zeal, and preached the purest counsels to all classes, dying.” Lb. Parma, received the new comers with the utinest courtest 
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and referred them to his old master Giretti—formerly director 
of the choir at Naples. The latter admitted young Paganini 
amongst the number of his pupils, and during six months 


romance and mystery as the inseparable attributes of genius. | fectioners potted him in preserves, and erystalived him insu 
The precise period at which Paganini quitted the court of, gar-candy. Snuff-boxes, cigar-cases, heads of canes, received 
Lucca, and the place of his subsequent retirement, are un-|/a value from the likeness of his features stamped, painted, ov 


known, but from the year 1813 his biography is rich in facts. | 


jcarved in bas relief on those ornamental superfluities Ar 


gave him regular lessons in counterpoint. The progress of 
the youth was gigantic ; and twenty-four fugues, which he 
composed about this period, proved that te master's instruc- 
tions had not been thrown away. Shortly afterwards Patr 
himself took so strong an interest in his studies, that he de- 
voted to his young protégé several hours during each day; 
and at the end of four months confided to his talents the com- 
position of a duet, which was crowned with perfect success. | ' Ie: 
In the sequel, Paér having been summoned to Venice, to || extraordinary sensation in the musical world nthe y 
bring forward a new opera, the connection, which had been |1814 he was appointed director of the Philharmonic Society 
productive of so much advantage to Paganini, suddenly ceased. of the Orfei, which had been recently established at Milan, 

The fame and the successes of Paganini now rapidly in- | whither, after a short excursion to Gienoa, he returned to gra 
creased. The most tempting engagements were offered to || tify the inhabitants with the exhibition of one of the most worship, and gifted with a magic talent, which by comparison 
but were invariably de-| singular contests ever recorded in the annals of music. The | seemed to render the fable of Pactolus’ golden sands no longe: 
well-known violinist Lafont having challenged him to a trial la dream of the poet ; it might be supposed that the felicity o 
of skill, Paganini took up the guantlet, allowing his rival the |the artist was complete 


At ihat epoch he gave a succession of concerts at Milan, a| billiards a newly-discovered herar is named the Paga 
city of which he ever speaks in terms of extreme partiality, nini cowp, although the musicinn to whom were assigned the 
and the inhabitants of which have been peculiarly fortunate Meclared hi to execute the 
in the frequency of his visits. His talent had now reached | most ordinary Care 
its meridian, and the virtuosos of Italy unanimously pro- tions, the inevitable fruits of popularity, others of a more ele 
claimed him the first violinist of the age. About this time | vated order were showered on Paganini: a medal was struck 
his variations, called Le Streghe (the Sorceresses) created an |, for the special purpose of commemorating his visit to Vienna ; 
In the year | that of San Salvator was presented to him by the chief ma 
gistrate, and the emperor conferred on hun the title of Carn 


honors of such paternit iris balats 


Independently of these distine 
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| merrirfuoso, or virtuoso of his chapel 


An object of universal admiration—we had almost said of 





him from different cities of Italy, 
clined by the independent artist ; who expressed his desire of 

rambling through Europe, unfettered by any restraint upon || , ‘ : 
his genius. As a proof, however, that the execution of our || advantage of selecung the pieces of music which were to de- || sailed his reputation 
firmest resolves depends but little on ourselves, it may be here ‘cide the merits of each. Both artists commenced with a con- || the eminence on which he proudly rested, endeavored to de 
stated, that, spite of his roving propensities, a period of twenty | certo of Kreutzer ; the same which that composer had exe- | base hin to the level of their own reptile insignificance The 
years intervened between Paganini’s determination to leave | cuted at Paris with the celebrated Rhodes. Then followed || most odious r ports were circulated to the prejudice of his 
Italy and his actual departure. His grand _tour, if we may | Lafont’s variations of a Russian theme, to which Paganini | moral character; it was asserted that he had poisoned hi 

so call it, commenced in 1828; but till that period, whether |) responded by others of his own composition, Le Streghe, al- | wife, and when proof was subsequently obtained that he had 
from the effect of accident or caprice, his travels had never | Teady noticed. The performance of the rival musicians was | never becn legally married, the murdered sietin was stated 
extended beyond the Italian frontier. i; received with thunders of applause; and the audience, vir |to have been a fond and contiding mistress. The falsehood 

During a moment of youthful impetuosity, Paganini had | tually appointed umpires of the harmonious contest, whilst jof this malicious though absurd charge having been ascer 

made a vow never to sacrifice his independence by accepting | rendenng full justice to Lafont, unequivocally decided that | tained, it was next rumored that he had commanded a troop 
anemployment, Ata subsequent period, however, he seemed | Paganini had no equal. jot banditti—in a word, that he had committed some deed o} 
to have forgotten this resolution, as he consented to fill the || The ten years which succeeded this memorable struggle | darkness, which he had been mercifully permitted to expiat: 
office of director of the orchestra at the court of Lucca, where | Were employed by Paganini in professional tours. A love of | by » lengthened and lonely captivity 
the Princess Eliza, Napoleon's sister, formed around her a } locomotion seems, indeed, a leading feature in the character foul aspersion been refuted, than the hydra of calumny reared 
circle of the most distinguished artists. Whilst occupying vof this musician, who habitually changes his abode at least || her many heads more fiercely than before. Even the esteem 
this post, he for the first time attempted the execution of once @ year. In 1815 he visited Turin, in 1819 Florence and | of credulons friends was shaken by the frequency of such 
whole pieces of music on a single string ; and, by a strange Naples, in 1821 Rome, and in 1822 we again find him a tem- |i malignant accusations, till at length Paganini found himself 
mode of deduction, on the success of this experiment, which | POT@TY resident at his favorite Milan. At the latter place, | compelled to insert in the public journals of Vienna a forma! 
was witnessed with universal astonishment, was subsequent: | one of his admirers having inquired if, during his travels, he jand solemn protest, signed by himself conjointly « ith the 
ly founded the story of his imprisonment for murder, or some || had made considerable progress ? “So, so,” replied Paganini; || authorities of many of the towns in which he had resided 
scarcely less heinous crime. It was stated that, to beguile his || “I have at present no occasion for an orchestra.” Upon this | This incontrovertible document sufficed for a time to impose 
hours of captivity, and to soothe the torments of remorse, the | he commenced playing a set of variations, accompanying || silence on the tongue of slander; but the remedy was not 
prisoner had no other resource than his violin, all the strings | himself, and producing at the same instant the sound of a | wholly efficacions; so easy is it for the grossest fable to ob 
of which were successively worn out, with the exception of | harp and that of a violin, He passed the years 1825 and | tain credit—so difficult for the most obvious truth to fore: 
the fourth. The inexorable jailer having refused to furnish || 1826 at Palermo, where his only child, Achillino, was born. conviction. The careless and unretlecting crowd still vielded 
him with a new set, it was added, that the musician re-|| The boy, who is idolized by his father, and of whose musical || a sort of tacit credit to the insinuations against Paganini, 
solved to supply the deficiency by means of his surpassing || Ofganization the latter playfully expresses his jealousy, is per- |W hich, it must be admitted, were in some measure confirmed 
skill, and by long practice succeeded in producing from a sin- | haps destined to continue the renown as well as the name of || by the melancholy expression of his countenance, bespeaking 
gle string effects which defied the competition of the most || Paganini. T he violent temper of Achillino’s mother, the |deep and mental suflering, and seeming, as it were, “ the 
celebrated professors, ‘with al! appliances and means to boot.” || Signora Antonia Bianchi, occasioned her separation from || title-page of a tragic volume.” Fresh reports were soon in 
Another version of the story, no less absurd, was, that the || the artist in 1828. Paganini, though naturally averse to do- | dustriously propagated ; it was said that the tower at Mantua 
jailer, to prevent his prisoner from hanging himself, had un- |! mestic dissensions, was unable to witness with equanimity | which had served as the artist's prison, was publicly exhibit 

strung the violin of all but the fourth string ; forgetting that, | the sad havoc made amongst his superb cremonas, which this jed; some accounts designated Genoa, others Milan, us the 
notwithstanding this humane precaution, Paganini, if intent || Italian Xantippe, in her uncontrollable fits of rage, is said to | scene of his former captivity ; and, to discover the real origin 


iH 4 
Envy, however, and jealousy as 


Insidious enemies, unable to soar to 


No sooner h ad one 


on suicide, might strangle himself with the aid of his bow. |! 
These ridiculous rumors, and many others equally unfound-| 
ed in fact, and devoid even of ingenuity, have been formally 1 
contradicted by Paganini himself, who solemnly asserts that) 
he has never passed the threshold of a prison, and who, in the |, 
following simple declaration, has disclosed the real origin of, 
his extraordinary execution on the fourth string. 

*“ At Lucca,” he states, ‘I directed the orchestra whenever 
the reigning family honored the representation at the opera | 
with their presence. I moreover frequently received an invi- H 
tation from the court, before whom I gave a grand concert}, 
every fortnight. On one of these occasions, with a view to 
add variety to the entertainment, | took away two strings! 
from my violin, and performed an improviso sonata, which 1}, 
entitled Scena Amorosa ; the fourth string being supposed to! 
represent the lover ( Adonis) and the treble string Venus. 1| 
thus established a species of impassioned dialogue, in which | 
the accents of tenderness succeeded to the violent transports 
of jealousy. The success of my sonata surpassed my expec- |! 
tations, and at the termination of the concert, the princess 
Eliza, after an infinity of compliments, observed, in the most | 
gracious and flattering tone, ** With fio strings you have van- | 
quished impossibilities ; would not one suffice for talent like 
yours?” The idea having captivated my imagination, | de-| 
termined to make the elfort, and in a few weeks composed | 
tor the fourth string a sonata with variations, entitled Napo 
‘con, and which | executed on the twenty-fifth of August, in 
presence of the court. | afterwards composed several others | 
of the same description ; and as each day added to the expe-! 
rience of the preceding, | have at length attained a degree ot | 
facility which, from length of practice, is no longer surprising.” 

This explanation is both simple and natural ; but for that! 
very reason appears unsatistactery to the mass, who consider 


tt 


have frequently shivered to atoins. 


lof these on dits, a few ardent lovers of truth took the trouble 


In 1827, Paganini quitted Palermo and returned to Rome, | of writing to Italy. So fur from corroborating the statements 
where he gave several concerts, and where Leo XIL. created | made against him, the answers proved nearly to demonstra 
him a knight of the Golden Spur—a distinction which had | tion that the name of Paganini had been confounded with 
been granted toGluck and to Mozart. Loaded with honors and || that of a young Polish violinist, who had been staying at 
applause, and more than ever captivated with the charins of | Milan during the period of the Italian's residence in that city 
a wandering life, the violinist had apparently abandoned his It appears that the Pole, who was named Duranowski, over 


tidea of visiting foreign countries, when Prince Metternich, || come by the contagion. of evil example, had one night sealed 


who had witnessed his unrivalled powers at Rome, gave him | the walls of a solitary farm, and having for that offence been 
a pressing invitation to undertake a journey to Vienna. Flat condemned to # rigorous imprisonment, was accustomed t 
tered by this request, Paganini speedily formed his decision, |beguile the horrors of his dungeon with the sounds of his 
and set out for the Austrian capit il, where the trumpet of fame | Ytelin, on which he was no mean proficient 
had already sounded his praise. His first public concert at | his adventures being involved in obscurity, fame, to avoid the 
Vienna took place on the twenty-ninth of March, 1828; and | trouble of tracing his precise course, by a species of conve 
the performance of the musician was hailed with a degree of | Ment metempsychosis, again ushered hin on the scene in thy 
enthusiasm which seemed almost wllied to frenzy. The con- | PeTson of Paganini 

noisseurs, the first artists of the capital, Meyseder and others, | 


The » que lof 


From Vienna our artist proceeded to Prague, where, frou 


|were petrified with astonishment at the inimitable sounds |a spirit of opposition existing between the two cities, or, per 


produced from his violin. His name was on every lip—his j haps, froma motive still more paltry—his refusal to send fire 
eulogy was the theme of every tongue. His visit formed a | admission-tickets to the leading Aristarchus of the place—he 
new era in the world of fashion ; robes, head-dresses, pearls, |! met with a less enthusiastic reception than in the capital ot 
diamonds, if invested with the charm of one magic word Austria. In 1829 he made his appesrance successively tn 
Paganini—were at once naturalized in the boudoirs of ton | Dresden, Berlin, and Warsaw At Berlin he was welcomed 
(n one occasion the artist entered a fashionable perfumer’s || with a degree of enthusiasm which even Mademoiselle Son 
shop, with the intention of purchasing a pair of gloves; the tay, that queen of prima donnas, had never excited. On 
presiding divinity of the counter showed him some 4 le gi- |quitting Warsaw, in the month of July, he was stopped at 
raffe. “ No, no,” said the maestro, shaking his head, “d’una | some distance from the city by a numerous company of amo 
altra bestia!l’ “Here,” said the signora 


“is the newest jteurs, who had laid a plan to surprise him with a friend! 
pattern—a la Paganini.” 


Even the science of eating and jambuseade. One of the party, M. Elsner, the director of the 
drinking had its share in swelling his “ note of praise;” the || conservatory, presented him with a valuable snufl-box, beas 
dainty dishes of the Austrian epicures borrowing the illustra- |ing the following inseription :—Al caraliere Nicolo Paganin 
tion of his name, and ungratefully renouncing the patronage | gli ammiratori del suo talento. Varseria, 19 Luglio, 1829 
of former artists. of statesmen, of warriors, and poets. Con- | Motionless with surprise, Paganini pressed the gift to his lips, 
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and burst into tears. “ Ah!’ exclaimed he, “1 have again 
found my public of Vienna!” 

This extraordinary artist's progress through Germany may 
be suid to have resembled a triumphal march. On more than 
one oceasion, formal deputations were despatched trom va- 
rious towns for the purpose of imploring him to allow the in- 


habitants an opportunity of publicly evincing their adimira-)) 


tion of his talents, At Frankfort, where he passed nearly 
twelve months, he maintained his prodigious reputation un- 
diminished—to increase it were impossible. At length the 
intelligence of his arrival at Strasburg excited amongst the 








liather dismissed hin with the rest. In my sorrow, I deter- 
“mined to receive no more addresses, and to wait till I should 
jbe mistress of my own hand. In the interval, my lover 
jmarried without consulting me. Suitors now present them- 
selves in greater numbers than ever, and the only difficulty is 
to make a selection. How shall I distinguish him who is 
moved only by disinterested affection? Despairing to make 
the selection myself, | have determined to put it toa hazard 
which I dare hope will be providentially directed. Conse- 
quently I here declare that the man who shall gain the high- 
est lot at the approaching drawing of the lottery of Bruns- 


French public a sensation, in comparison with which even |) wick, shall be regarded by me asa spouse appointed by heaven. 
the fever of political effervescence was absolute calmness. A || My care and tenderness shall prove to him that he has also 
nervous attack, with spasins, which occasioned a momentary gained the highest lot of conjugal telicity. I cannot believe 
interruption to his first concert in that city, served but to en-|/ myself running a greater hazard than the crowds of young 
hance the interest irresistibly awakened by his incomparable |) ladies whose fathers daily dispose of them in what are called 


execution, and by the expression of inspiration, which during || marriages of convenience. | am entirely resigned to my fate. 


his performance irradiated his sallow features. From Stras 


The price of a ticket was three francs. The originality 
i s ) 


burg he proceeded to Colmar, and thence to Paris, where his|jof the proposition, the whimsicality of the lady, and the 


first public concert took place on the ninth of March, at the |'reasonableness of the price, all combined to attract a large 


Academie Royale de Musique. 


The unanimous and tumul-|!nuniber of purchasers. 


tuous plaudits of the Parisians have ratified, though they| tickets; many married men also took them, without retlect- 


could not add to his fame. His triumph in the capital of the 


grande nation has not been inferior to that which stamped | should by chance fall to them. 
| than one circle where the subject was discussed, decided that 


his reputation at Vienna 


From M. Schottky’s work we extract a passage, well cal |) the lady would have a right to insist upon a due celebration | 


ing upon the embarrassment it would occasion, if the fair one 


culated to pique the curiosity of the dilettanti; it relates to al/of the marriage, Whatever was the nature of previous engage- 


M i : . . ' 
child, named Camillo Sivori, the son of a Genoese merchant: | ments. 


“The youth (it is Paganini himself who speaks) had barely 


Mademoiselle Fortuna became the subject of every 


conversation. Many of those news-tellers to whom there is 


attained his seventh year when I instructed him in the ele-|)n0 mystery, gave out that they knew the young lady, and but 


ments of music 
several pieces with such facility that everybody exclaimed, 
Paganini has wrought a miracle ! 
days, he performed at a public concert. 





add, that his progress was gre 


accuracy of his ear. My secret onee known, artists will de 


vote more serious attention to the study of the violin—an in- | lottery as speedily as possible. 


At the expiration of three days he played for their usual discretion, would mention her name contiden- 


tually to their friends. ‘The ladies remarked with unusual 


After the lapse of fitteen||severity upon the impropriety of her conduct; young people 
It is but justice to could not mention her without blushing ; and more than one 
vatly facilitated by the perfect |o! the elderly maidens, atter having declared such a proceed- 
||tgs a se andal to the sex, determined to offer themselves in a 


During these debates the 


strument which affords far greater resources than they are | Uickets were rapidly taken up, and soon entirely exhausted. 


apt to imagine 


My system will one day be adopted. The || At length the grand day of the drawing arrived. A 


method at present followed, and which rather enbarrasses | physician in a little city of Saxony was the happy mortal to 


than assists the learner, will be abandoned for mine, which 


whom blind chance had assigned the beautiful unknown. 


requires nothing more than the regular practice of five or six | he poor fellow had meddled in the lottery without knowing 


. , ! 
hours each day, Ut is, however, a gross mistake to imagine |) What he was about. 


The death of his father had made it 


that my secret may be discovered by my mode of tuning a} his duty to put hiruself at the head of an apothecary’s shop, 


iolin, or by my style of performance, 
the benefit of my secret must be possessed of intellect.” | 


He that would reap Which had been handed down with honor in his family tor 


seven generatious, Le had already destined his counter for 


With a brief description of Paganini’s person il appear }a young girl who had been educated like himself in the pro- 


At first sight the spee-| 
tator is struck with his emaciated form—with the timid, yet 


with the sallow 


ance we shall now conclude our task. 


penetrating expression of his countenance- 
ness of his features, in strange relief with the jet bleck hair 
that falls in disorder on his forehead. His dark and hollow 
eye, lighted up but by rare and momentary flashes of enthu 


siasm—his care-worn visage, and the apparently enfeebled |)ever 


Hiiession of pharmacy ; and they had been solemnly betrothed. 


Nevertheless, the sixty-five thousand francs of Mademoiselle 


Portuna formed a considerable counterpoise to the sentiments 


ind projects of the tender, but prudent apothecary. In his 


perplexity, he consulted with several of his friends, and their 
judviee only tended to make him still more perplexed than 


While in this state, one day holding the ticket of his 


state of his health, exhibit evident indications of that deso- |/destiay in bis hand, his eyes fixed upon the fortunate number, 


lating sorrow which results not so n 
of positive evil, as from a weariness of lite, and the loss of all 
its illusions. His lips, around which occasionally plays a 
stnile of bitter irony—his lofty forehead—his broad protik 

of that talent which, when he touches 
instrument, reveals itself to his audience with a 


scarce ly conceivable but to those who 


all bear the impress 


his favorite 
degree of intensity 


have seen and heard this musical phenomenon 





FRENCH LITERATURE, 
V‘ranstaie i ? bh é ‘ ? for the \ it Y . M 
THE MARRIAGE LOTTERY. 
\r a period when the passion for play has become so 
f themselves con 


veneral, that both great and small nidulge 


tinually with games of chance, and hazard in lotteries, not 


nly money but property of every deseription, i uiay per 


haps be worth while to give an account of a very peculiar you 


lottery which was drawn a few years ago 
\ young lady afmounced in the papers that she had formed 
the resolution to dispose of herself in a Lotte Ty She stated 


that she was tuirty-two years of age, of a good education, 


uch from the experien e|/he received the following letter : 


1 learn, sir, that fortune has designed you for the com- 
panion of my lite. Under this title 1 owe you the most un 
limited contidence, of which | aia about to give you a striking 


prout. Since the day that } put my person and my fortune 
in the lottery, an event has oceurred of the highest importance 
Phe men to whom | was long since ready to give my hand, 
! _ 1 his lib by the deat! i re. and hi 

imas recovered his liberty by the death of bis wile, and has 
plainly signilied that, in spite of appearances, his sentiments 
in respect tome have never varied. My heart (whocan con- 
trol the heart sed to be his. It is only with 
inns and ey Dilan tual any Happless is in store 
t 1 byt that any hap, in stor 


the earth 


?) has never cca 
for ne upon 
He asks no dowry—he will not accept a ducat— 
he wishes only for myself. But as my conscience forbid: 
that I should wrong the posterity with which | may be bless 
ed, | bel 


* This 


ng, with all my fortune, to the beloved of my heart 


sir, you will acknowledge to be a frank avowal. I 


are deter. ined, however, to hold me to the agreement 
which | have 


ments of my lottery, 1 am resigned, and entirely at your 


solemnly published in sixty thousand advertise 


service; but | do not protuse that our union shail not be an 
anticipation of what it would not be polite to mention. i 


agreeable manners, and with a fortune of sixty-five thousand ,Will never love you, but always consider you as the destroyer 


francs. 


An engraving annexed to the advertisement exhibit-| of my happiness. 


in short, | am resolved not to grant to a 


ed « female of a very pretty figure, and arch countenance. maker of pulls what I have refused to the only amiable and 
For a number of years,” said Mademoiselle Fortuna, the Worthy wan who has ever made an impression upon my heart, 


name which our unknown personage had assumed, “ many 


uitors have presented themselves betore me, but my father most essential, 
All appearing, by remitti. g the price of your ucket | should be entirely dis- 


has found objections to all and each of them. 


* Let us come to the point, which in your eyes must be 
Lawyers of great learning intorm me that 


to seek my dowry rather than my ailections, | did not much charged from you; but heaven torbid that | should give you 
One of them really interested we, but my! so sad an opinion of my delicacy. 


regret their loss 


1 offer you twenty thou- 


Many a young man took twenty | 


Vrotound lawyers, in more || 
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sand frances in specie. This sum will serve to increase the 
|number of your phials, and will render you very interesting 
in the opinion of any belle of your town. No one will re- 
Joice more in the success of your business and the happiness 
jof your marriage, than your humble servant, Fortuna.” 

The wise apothecary wasted no time in reflection; he im- 
{mediately inserted in all the journals from one end of the 
|country to the other, that he accepted the twenty thousand 
jfranes. Ina few days the sum was remitted to him through 
an unknown hand. 

Should you like to know the origin of this singular lottery 
jand of this lady Fortuna? Three young men, with more wit 
than money, and less honesty than either, imagined that by 
an advertisement of this odd character, they could not fail 
to obtain a prompt sale for about sixty thousand tickets at so 
moderate a price, and that there were a thousand methods of 
eluding the proposed marriage. ‘The event proved that they 
had calculated shrewdly. 





lhey received one hundred and 
forty-four thousand francs, and obtained a peaceable posses- 
sion by the sacrifice of twenty thousand H. 





THE DRAMA. 


NEW-YORK THEATRICALS, 


Tur extreme heat of the weather, and also many pressing 
avocations, must be our apology for a slender knowledge 
‘of the theatrical matters of the past week. The three 
houses, however, like so many right good racers, are stretch 


jing all sinews toreach the goal of public favor. The beautiful 


‘ inderella gleamed upon the world on Tuesday for the 
fortieth and last time this season, and Burke has been re 
| Hecting in his little person all the mighty and opposite passions 
‘ot human nature, as the external world is imaged in minie 
}ture in a convex mirror 

| ‘Lhe Bowery is also beginning to exert a powerful attra 
The new drama ot Cagliostro, (pronounced without 
Sunultaneous bursts ot 


Htion 
the g) is imposing and splendid 
applause repeatedly testified the surprise and approbation of 
ithe audience at the novelty and gorgeousness of the scenery 
| the spells of the here, beneath the castle, conjure up voluines 


}of vapor, which, at first, tloating dinily in the air, thicken into 


ja film, and then a mist, till the dark masses of clouds rol} 
lover and melt inte each other, and the stage is entirely 
' enveloy ed, like the sumnut of some sky-cleaving moun 
tain. ‘The last scene is, however, by far the most successful 
| Its magnificence is enhaneed by the uncommon depth and 


‘The 


shadowy forms of war and ruin, seen contusedly through the 


height of the stage, flung open to its utmost extent. 


gleam of the fight on the distant battlements—the bodies ot 
the soldiers, hurled from the lofty turrets—the fine masses ot 
dim and gigantic buildings, and the idea of distance and 
| vastness Which the painter lias happily produced, afford a very 
vivid realization of the most intensely Lnterestng deserh tions 
jof Ivanhoe, and certain portions of history, the bodily exhi 
bition of which tew will have an opportunity of beholding 
with morestriking eflect. Mr. Scott enacted ( agliostro in his 
bestmanner. Mr.G 
Stone and Miss Pelby both: 


Jones is a spirited performer, and Mrs 
Asa 


spectacic, Cagliostro is too brilliantly beautitul not to prove 


uch above mediocrity, 


attractive, While as an acting piece it contains many good 
points. We understand the manager has engaged Mr 
¢ voper and Mr. Booth for the purpose of bringing torth the 
legitimate drama ina superior style. “i hese gentlemen, with 
tue addition of Mr. Elausbhiin himself, will torm a combina 
tion of talent which has never hitherto been marshaled with 
in this theatre. 

At the Chatham, Mr. Archer has appeared several times 
Mr. C. ‘Thorne is also sustaining the first parte, Un 
Monday eveniig they undertook Rolla and Pizarro; E} 
vira, Mrs. Hughes. Archer, as the i eruvian hero, though 
gitted with a prepossessing person and nich voice, Was del 
cient in polish and tenderness, but in other respects merit 
i horne 
lizarro, and, in points, was excellent. Lle wants study, 


discovered a true conception 0! 


ed praise. Mr 
practice, and observation. ‘Ihere is an occasional slight m 
accuracy in his enunciation, in the more violent passages, 
which betrays inexperience. But, however his delineation 
may require to be retouched in its shadowing, the outline was 
quite as good as, if not better than our general run of Pi 
jzarro’s, Barry excepted. He displayed torce and expression, 
which are much ina performer, and without which he ts a0 
thing. ‘Lhayer, in Jeremy Diddler, is more genteel than 
Barrett, but not half so ludicrous and laughable. ‘i he Diddlet 
of the latter gentleman is a ne plus ultra, at least to our 


audience. ‘Thayer's rank is one or two grades higher 
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especially if we remeuber the great height of the clit on 
which Napoleon stands; and the usual sober appearance of 
the ocean towards the last miaute of sunset. ‘The lower part 
of the figure, particularly the left leg, half advanced, is admi 
rably drawn. { 
The effect of the picture, on the spectator entering the 
Its gene- 


rose ARTS. 











= 


\\ 


NAPOLEON MUSING AT ST. HELENA, 


Tue following is from the “ London Mirror.” 

This picture bas, we understand, been painted for Sir 
Robert Peel, whose taste and munificence in patronizing the i room, is one of the most extraordinary character. 
fine arts cannot be too highly praised. It is throughout a ‘ral outline—Napoleon standing on the crest of a tremendous 
masterly performance, and one of which the English schoo} | cliff, with his back nearly turned to the spectator, the vast 
of art has just cause to be proud. We intend to let Mr. 
Hayden describe it in his own vivid style : |, the size of life, will, in some measure prepare him for this et 

“ Napoleon was peculiarly alive to poetical association as} rect, which we confess ourselves at a loss to describe. Its 
produced by scenery or sound : village bells with their echo-| very grandeur impresses us with awe, and our after-thought 
ing ding dong, now bursting full on the ear, now dying in| vecomes tinged with melancholy from associating the fate of 
the wind, ailected him as they aflect every body alive to natu- || the illustrious original with the towering cliff, the vasty 
ral impressions, and on the eve of all his great battles, you | sea, the dying splendor of the sun, and the spec kv sail of 
find him stealing away in the dead of the night, between the ||the guard-ship fluttering in its last light. Yet how delight- 
two hosts, and indulging in every species of poetical reverie. |/ful is it to retlect that such effects are within the span of a 

* It was impossible to think of such a genius in captivity, || few square yards of canvass, and how ennobling is the recol- 
without mysterious associations of the sky, the sea, the roc k, lection that genius (ill-fostered as it has been in the case of 


iI 


and the solitude with which he was enve loped. I never ima 
gined him but as if musing at dawn, or melancholy at sun-| lime and agreeable umpressions on his fellows. 
set, listening at midnight to the beating and roaring of the | the busy paré of New Bond-street, and its ceaseless whirl of 


To step trom 


Atlantic, or meditating as the stars gazed and the moon shone i fashion to this placid mere of reflection, is a contrast almost | 


Napoleon never appeared to me but at |, too severe for some of the puling votaries of London gaiety ; 


on him: in short, 
Some such } 


those moments of silence and twilight, when nature seems to | yet the scene teems with deep-souled poetry. 
sympathize with the fallen, and when, if there be moments | feelings as those so touchingty expressed in Lord Byron's 
fit, in this turbulent earth, for celestial intercourse, one must } | Ode to Napoleon, on his first exile, tut through the memory 


“Then haste thee to thy sullen isle, 


imagine this would be a time immortal spirits might se- 
And gaze upon the sea: 
i 


lect to descend within the sphere of mortality, to soothe and 
comfort, to inspire and support the afflicted. 

“Under such impressions, the present picture was produ- || 
ced.—I imagined him standing on the brow of an impending 
cliff, and musing on his past fortunes. 1 imagined sea-birds | 
screaming at his feet—the sun just down—the sails of the || 
guard-ship glittering on the horizon, and the Atlantic, calm, i 
silent, awfully deep, and endlessly extensive. i! 

“] tried it in a small sketch, and it was instantly purchased. 
I published a print, and the demand is now, and has been in- 
cessant ; a commission for a picture the full size of life, from || as a toad-cate r, amere scribble 
one well known as the friend of artists and patron of art, fol- | country! anda scene of inkshed has ensued, more amusing 
Jowed, and thus | have ventured to think a conception so un-|\than dangerous. The proclaimer of this new creed in litera 
expectedly popular might, on this enlarged scale, not be un- jture has provoked a pretty brisk fire upon himself from all 
interesting to the public. || quarters, and as he is likely to have the worst of the conflict, | 

“No trouble has been spared to render the picture a resem- | we see no occasion to enter the arena. But we must take leave 
blance ; its height is Napoleon’s exact height, according to|\tosay that the wholesale abuse bestowed upon the most delight- 
Constant, his valet, viz. five feet two inches and three quar- | ful of writers, and one so irreproachable in his private life, 
ters, French, or five feet five inches and a half, English ; the || sounded in ourears strangely enough. What! Geotfry Crayon, 
uniform is that of one of the regiments of Chasseurs, every | the enchanter, over whose conjurations we have hung capti-; 
detail has been dictated by an old officer of the regiment, and || vated for hours and hours, a seribbler ? 
his celebrated hat has been faithfully copied from one of his || Knickerbocker—the gravest of historians—the most digniti 
own hats now in Engiand. 

“The best description I ever saw of Napoleon's appear- 
ance was in the letter of an Irish gentleman, named North, 
published in the Dublin Eveniug Post, and it is so very cha- 
racteristic, it may amuse the visitor. He saw him at Elba, 
in 1814, and thus paints him : 

“He but little resembles the notion I had of him, or any 
other man | ever saw. He is the squarest figure I think | 
ever remember to have scen, and exceedingly corpulent. His 


That element may meet thy smile,- 
it ne'er was ruled by thee! 

Or trace with thine all-idie hand 

In loitering mood upon the sand, 
Thatearth is now as tree.’ 





THE N BW-YoRE MIRROR. 





Revolution in the United States. —This civil war is of a! 
| literary nature. A person has stigmatized the amiable and 


| accomplished author of Knickerbocker and the Sketch Book, 
| 


i golden age of the city of Manahatta—the painter of Walter 


a mere scribbler! He, who has 


| old Deidrich Knickerbocker, 


esting in its delineations as it will be durable in its fame, 
toad-eater? In good truth, this is an age of revolutions. 
face is a perfect square from the effects of fat, and, as he has | is curious too, and we wonder that the enthusiastic bellige- 
no whiskers, his jaw is thrown more into relief; this descrip- 
tion, joined to his odd little three-cornered cocked hat, and 
very plain clothes, would certainly give him the appearance | 
ofa vulgar person, if the impression was not counteracted by || 
his soldierly carriage, and the peculiar manner of his walking, 
which is confident, theatrical, and a little ruffian-like, for he 
stamps the yround at every step, 
his body a little. He was dressed that day in a great coat, 
turned up with a dirty white, &ec. His neck is short, his), 
shoulders very broad, and his chestopen, * * His fea- 
tures are remarkably masculine, regular, and well formed. 
His skin is coarse, un 
possess a natural and unaflected tierceness, the most extraor 
;they are iull, t, 
He looked directly at me, 
ield 
me a match, for | vai 
that you mark the 
trown, no ill-humour, no affectation of appearing terrible, 


+} 
ae general expression of te 


upon Mr. Irving, and that too during his absence, was one 
which in itself affords a striking contradiction to the principal | 
It was in defending the character of one of his own | 
he has exposed himself to the rancorous and 
bigotry of party feeling! His assailant | 
sneers at him for not “ having had any party spirit!’ Lf the 
author of “the namby pamby” Sketch Book, had been the | 
obsequious tool of a party, if he had been habituated to grovel 
in its filthy schemes and narrow distinctions, and grown as 
callous to slanders himself as unabashed in inventing them , 
clerk 


ship—and salary, earned by the sweat of his brow at the 


| charge. 
} 
countrymen that 


and at the same time twists indiscriminating 


srinkled, and weather-beaten ; his eyes 


against others—and this for some paltry office—some ' 
dinary I ever beheld 


oe 


bright, and of a brassy co 
ourselves Littl 


lis 


and his stare is by far the most) post degrading of labor, we should trouble 


intense | ever be! This time, however, curi sity made But Mr. Irving ts no politician. 


It is regards 
singular expression of his eyes; 


about his quarrels 


iquished hin. when he shoulders are not used to the lash ; and although his fame can 


you, ho 


but 


not by any probability be even for a moment obscured by thus 
) plece of gratuitous impertinence, we cannot refram, for ouroy Nn | 


an on, Mexorable temper |! sakes, from protesting temp rately, but most earnestly, as we | 


have often done betore, 


haracter of vulgarity and | 


coarseness which in many in the Ameri 
That it is the shameful custom of the country is the 


We have only to remark, that the rs to Us against the « 
exceedingly well drawn, 

has been made to the large 
foring of the sea. To the 


but doubt whether the objection ought toeatend to the latter, 


picture appea 


{ bjec thon 
z of the epauletts, and the co- 


Tih 


and equally colored. tances disgraces 


Si press. 


we only apology, and that a Limsy one, which we can discover tor, 


thus editor of the Richinond Whig 


first opimon may subseribe, 


Atlantic, and the parting g glow of the sun—the figure, too, \ 


| Lord's day 


|| the painter before us,) enables one man to produce such sub- | 


‘it 


r, and an apostate from his | 


Honest old Deidrich |! 
‘ed of Dutchmen, whose matchless pen has immortalized the 


ithe Doubter, of Hard Kopping Piet, of the magnificent Von | 
|| Puffenburge, and the jolly Anthony Van Corlear—excellent | 


||devoted himself to the biography of the discoverer of his || 
country, and given to the world a book as graceful and inter- } 


|| rents in this little literary warfare should have overlooked the |! 
A. 
fact, that the very occasion which has elicited this wanton attack | 


An eye to business. — The following anecdote is told in a re 


when minister of Inch 
One 
season the On 
a Sabbath morning the news reached Inchture that the miss 
As usual the beadle was in 
while on 
with : 
and said, ‘Sir, the whaal ship's come 
replied the ministe 
ships on the 


* The late Mr. R. 
f the Dundee whalers 
and thoucht to be lost 


‘cent Scotch paper :— 
ture, had a heavy share m one 


o 


vessel Was missing, 


ing whaler had come sately in 
lattendance to usher the minister into the pulpit ; 


he turned round, ' 


his way through the chureh-yard, 
face full of importance, 
in.” * Hold your peace 


| frown, ‘how dars you speak to me about whale 


», John,’ r, with a 


» The poor beadle was quite crest-fallen at thi 
jrebuke ; however, when he was opening the door, the minis 
lee r said, archly, * Hark ve, *1 dimna ken 
jan it be right to speak about fish on the Lord’s day, but they 
jsay she is a bumper ship faith Y exclaimed the 
clergyman, striking his cane on the ground 
| his spirits so far above their o rdinary tone, that his hearers 
| declared they never heard him so lively either betore orafter.’ 


Fugitive Pou ihe 
standing for several weeks in type- 


man! any fish 
‘Is she 
The news raise! 


annexed lines, which have been 


are precisely of that sort 


at the perusal of which we are apt to indulge in a good-na 
tured smile, and say, “ Oh! how well they do these things in 
London They are, however, from the pen of Mr. Whit 
| tier, editor of the New-E ngland Review 


THE STRANGER. 


j 
' 
l 


aw him, Lucy, onty 
As down the lighted hall, 
We moved to music playtully 
A stranger to us all; 
with a pale 
ind mean 
i Mashed like ligh 
bene'er he passed me 
sat soul-lit ' ot haunts 
So passionately deep, 
Tike those which sometime 
In visions of our sleep; 
So sad as if come shadowing grict 
Had oer bis spirit gone, 
Vet brightening as ul it cauglit 
Phe answer of my own! 
I knew him aot—yet even whe: 
I turned me trom the 
aw s dark eye tollow me, 
it sid not be by chance 
Livew tua oot—aud yet his tone 
Were hed upou my ear, 
weetly tow and musical 
icould not choose bul hear 


white br 
geye, 


trang: 
thang ¢ 


y 


an 


| 


dance, 


’ t 
} real 


} ~*~ 


tle spoke of sunny haly, 
(4 Venice and her ites, 
aM dark mustacluo'd cavalier 
And fair signoras’ smiles; 
Of music melting on the sea, 
Ol moonlight upon bowers, 
Ot tau hands wreathing silken cur! 
With gay aod pleasant towers ' 
And wuen he spoke of lovely ones 
Or prawed aso i-likeeye, 
His deep tall glance was fixed on minc, 
As il it sought reply 
The Hush was deepeued on my check 
My voice grew taunt aod low, 
reuibled al tus earnest gaze 
Iwas toolisiiness | know! 
We parted at my father’s door, 
iw onvenlgit swee ly shone 
And | was standing at his side, 
My arin was on his own 
He sighed, dear Lucy, Aor he 
My eyes grew strangely div 
It parwed my heartto hear hum sigh 
fecvuld have wepttor i 
tle spoke of disappointed hope 
Ot dee S Ua bladed seon 
tw vt lite sjyoyou 
Which d ere its boon 
Ike Bpoke ol loneline "heart, 
1 weariness and pain, 
And tourmur a lite 


abate 


} 


| 


t tory 


os 


! lew drops 


vans 


Hae’ 
ue and youn 
na lorey 

i 
ad cunts 


an dle wy 
thr 
at 


iitude 


y, pity me 
head 
rying 


Was robber 


ed witt 

Matin 
sith aut 
wwa ¥O 


su 
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WRITTEN BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY—COMPOSED BY H. R. 
Marziale e lento assai. 
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There came from the wars on a jet 





He flew o’er the heath, like a cap - tive freed From a - geon’s dreary gloom 








black steed, 





THE KNIGHT WITH A SNOWY PLUME. 


BISHOP. 














A knight with a snow-y plume; 


anil 
= 
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2d verse.—And gaily he rode to his lordly home, 
But the tow'rs were dark and din; 
And he beard no reply, when he call'd for some 
Who were dearer than life to him 


i 


I 
Hi 


3d verse.—The gate, which was hurl’d from the ancient place 
Lay mould’ ming on the bare ground ; 
And the knight rush’d in, but he saw not a trace 
Of a« friend, as he gazed around ! 


! 


4th verse.—He new to the grove, where his mistress’ lute 
Had charm’'d him: with love’s sweet tone ; 
But ‘twas desolute now, and the strings were mute, 
And she, he adored, was gon 
Sth verse.—The wreaths were al! dead in Rosalie’s bow'r, 
And Rousalie’s dove was lost ; 
And the wint’)ry wind, had wither'd each flow’r 
On the myrtle she valued most 


6th verse.—But acypress crew, where the myrtie’s bloom 
nce scented the morning air, 
And under its shade was a marble tomb, 
And Rosalie’s name was there! 





. {| a : Ripe 
for the New-Vork 0 lexecrable musketo, which puts whole theories of stoical 
JUNE |philosophy to fight with the touch of his sting, which brings 


jthe flash of impatience and anger into heavenly faces, and 
|causes to shrink the burly soldier, who would walk up to the 
}cannon’s mouth as carelessly as curl his whiskers. 
Now the opening summer alters the aspect of the city’s 
‘amusements. Mr. Rabineau, the patron of salt water bathing, | 
“for a time whereof the memory of man runneth not to, 
|| the contrary,’ contributes largely to the comfort of whole 
jdroves of very warm persons of the masculine gender; 
j while Niblo, who is said to have possessed himself of the 
jgenuine Aladdin’s lamp, mentioned in a certain veractous 
history, has conjured up a little Eden, in the very bosom of 
this dusty and business-driving town. A single gaze beneath || 
foreheads, [any of the dunstables, which there demurely shade the very 
and sorely lament their fate ; while shoemakers, tailors, edi Hloveti st of faces, repays the poetical and perspiring young 
tors and other literary men, congratulete theinselves upon!)/man for all the hardships of the day. In truth, this capti- | 
their sedentary occupations, and ply their linguid tasks, dis-||vating promenade attracts crowds of the gay and beautiful, 
mantled of every superfluous habiliment. 'Uhe theatres are when, as the music of the Boston band sends happiness and 
deserted. Burke plays to empty boxes; and even Cinderella, |inspiration through every vein, he is “fit for treasons’”’ who!) 
could do otherwise than fall desperately in love, at least a dozen 


Pus heat of the early part of June hos been that of midsum 
mer, the thermometer ranging between emhty five and ninet 
If there are any who con keep themselves coo! 
’ they have now an 
Umorellas 


in the shade 
by thinking on the frosty Caucasns, 
mple opportunity to exercise their inagination 
parasols, white pantaloons, and formidable-looking broad 
cimimed hats of the same color, are the general but inade 
the panting and dripping citizen 
Now do 


quate artifices by which 
trive to ameliorate the 
newspaper-carriers, post-hoys, cartmen, stage-drivers, glass 


lowers, blacksmiths, and steam-engine men, and all other 


effects of the fiery sun. 








unfortunate laborers, whove duties call them abroad during 
! 


; 


the raging heat of the day, wipe their drenche: 





the opera of operas, has abandoned the ticld, after forty vi 
tories, like a prudent general, shielding his forces from the||times, with the radiant eyes, the slender feet, the graceful 
Ss | 


tury of the elements, and awaiting a more favorable opportu-|| figures, and all the et ceteras which there glide beneath the, 
uity for his subsequent attacks. Now when fat men meet} Ulumined arches, and through the shadowy groves. 

each other in the strect dothey no more inquire “ what's the Another favorite resort is Hoboken, whither literary gen 

uews !’ but pausing, peradventure, beneath the shade of an) tlemen, who are in funds, may be conveyed in a boat for the 
awning, orthe angle of a honse, do take off their hats, pass|!sum of six and a quarter cents, A gratification so delightful, 
inform each'!and also so cheap, it may be easily imagined is participated | 
vther that “it’s very hot weather,” ask “how is the ther- in by many. Crowds of miscellaneous specimens of mortality 
mometer?” and learn that it has reach«s! at least one hundred |thither throng to snuff a breath of air, to luxuriate in the 
and twenty-six in the shade ! Strangers trom the south, who!/elevating contemplation of rural scenery, and to refresh || 
have visited us in order to enjoy the northern temperature, [themselves with pound-cake and carbonated mead. Here} 


their handkerchiets over their steaming heads, 





thoughtful, and, peradventure, melancholy man, sick of busi- 
ness and the misery and guilt of the world, to recline on the 
cool and verdant hill, beneath the outspreading branches, 
with the vast city stretched out quietly and beautifully before 
him in the distance, at that soft hour when 
“The weary sun het! made a golden set, 
And, by the bright track of hes fiery car, 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow.’ 
Then doth he note the groupes of sweet children, just start 
ing forth upon the threshold of life, all unconscious of the 
future, and never dreaming but that the whole world is just 
as bright and gay as the present scene. Even while their laugh- 
ter delights his ear will he remember the words of the poet 
* Alas, regardless of their doom, 
The jittle victims play ! 
No sense have they of uls to come 
Nor care beyond to-day 
Yet see how ail around them wait 
The ministers of human fate, 
And black muisfortue’s baleful train 
Ah, show them where in ambush stand 
To se.ze their prey, the murderous band 
Ah, tell them, they are men! 
‘Lo, in the vale of years beneat! 
A giisly troop are seen, 
The painiul tamily of death, 
More hideous than their queen 
Tits racks the joints, this fires the vei 
Tha: every laboring sinew strains, 
Those in the deeper vitals rage 
Lo, poverty, to fi lithe band, 
That nabs the sou! with icy band, 
And slow-consumiung age 


“To each his sufferings: all are men 
Condemn'd alike to groan , 
The tender for another's pain, 
The unfeeling for his own 
Vetah! why should they know their fate 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 
And hap) iness too swiftly thes 
hought would destroy their paradise 
No more; where ignorance is bliss, 
Tis folly to be wise 











suspect they have taken uch pais to little purpose; the!}venerable gray-headed politicians inhale the pure air, ren-| 
man who keeps the ice-cream g idered more agreeable by a goodly mixture of brandy and/| 
the president of the United States, while they who sleep in water, and, amusing themselves with many jokes, do putt} 

Now, too, is the human|| forth volumes of fragrant tobacco smoke, which passes away || 


attics afte objects of compassion, 
cace, the boasted lords of the creation, rendered unhappy ijjapon the breeze—forgetful the while that even thus fleets | 


rarden is more envied than 


rit by the impertinent famitiarities of the vile, detested,|their own almost ended existence. It is pleasant for the 
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